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I,  A  T  3  HEW 


Soviet  press  reports  indi sate  an  early  spring __in m the  U.S ,S .R .  this 
year,  and  preparation  for  spring  field  work  appears  to  be  better  than  last 
year.    Weather  conditions  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  reported  favorable 
for  the  development  of  winter  grains  and  young  spring  crops.    By  April  Vj  th 
over  13  million  more  acres  of  all  spring  crops  had  been  sown  than  by  the 
same  date  in  19^9* 


Japan 's  whale  oil  production— derived  from  its  catch  of  l,9Ul  whales 
during  the  19I4.9-I50  Antarctic  pelagic  whaling  season— totaled  29,320  short 
tons.    Japan,  although  not  a  party  to  the  International  Ylhaling  Agreement, 
has  participated  in  Antarctic  pelagic  whaling  for  the  fourth  successive 
season  by  authorization  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  rhe  Allied  Powers 
(SCAF),  Tokyo.    The  Japanese  catch,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  nation 
not  a  party  to  the  Agreement,  is  credited  toward  the  season's  total 
maximum  catch  of  l6, 000-  blue-whale  units  established  in  accordance  with 
the  said  Agreement.    All  6  "dialing  ships  which  Japan  had  in  earlier  years 
were  lost  during  the  war.     Only  two  ships  were  authorized  to  participate 
during  the  19l|9-S0  season. 


Cotton  export  taxes  in  Peru  were  reduced  by  iiO  soles  per  Spanish 
quintal  (2. 75  cents  a  pound  J  on  April  CJ>,  195 0,  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
of  q.0  Soles  in  the  cost  of  production  as  established  by  the  Peruvian 
government  as  a  base  for  the  tax.     The  export  tax  is  equal  to  half  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  prouuetion  figure  and  the  spot  quotation, 
which  in  Peru  is  the  prise  paid  to  growers.     Cost  of  production  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  is  now  fixed  at  220  soles  per  quintal  ( 15 •  1^4  cents 
a  pound)  for  Tanguxs  and  250  soles  ( 17.20  cents)  for  Pima. 

The  export  tax,  based  on  prices  00 r ly  in  March  (385  soles  per  quintal 
cr  26 A'S  cents  a  pound  for  Tanguis  and  }y}0  soles  or  29*59  cents  for  Pima), 
thus  is  computed  at  165  soles  (it. 35  cents)  and  180  soles  ( 12.39  cents), 
respectively.     Other  taxes  (unemployment,  national  defense,  National 
Agrarian  Society,  Cotton  Exchange  and  federal  stamps  ), total  12.13  soles 

(Continued  on  Page  468) 
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Puolisbed  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors,  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop  and 
livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  price?  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  and  wbrld  agricultural  trade.     Circulation  of  this  periodical 
is  tree  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farming,  business 
and  professional  operations.     Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

World  flaxseed  production  in  19^9  is  estimated  at  I36.8  million 
bushels  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  estimate 
of  1948  production  has  been  revised  upward  to  150.1  million  bushels. 
The  greatest  decrease  in  the  1949  output  was  in  North  America  where  all 
flaxseed  crops  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Despite  the  sharp 
decline,  this  continent  produced  more  than  one-third  of  the  world  total. 

Canada 1 3  1949  flaxseed  harvest  of  2.3  million  bushels  from  321,000 
acres  was  the  smallest  area  and  production  since  1939-    The  sharp  reduc- 
tion was  basically  the  result  of  a  substantial  carry-over  from  the  17-7 
million  bushels  produced  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  discouraging 
prospects  for  disposing  of  the  exportable  surplus. 

Canada,  however,  has  been  fairly  successful  in  disposing  of  surplus 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  and  expects  to  end  the  season  with  stocks  of 
not  more  than  3«0  million  bushels,  which  is  less  than  a  year's  domestic 
requirements.    Consumption  of  linseed  oil  during  the  postwar  years  has 
ranged  from  36,000  to  40,500  short  tons;  therefore,  some  increase  in 
flaxseed  acreage  is  to  be  expected  in  1950 • 

The  farm  price  for  1949  flaxseed  averaged  $3.40  per  bushel.  Cash 
and  future  prices  ranged  well  above  the  $2.50  per  bushel  initial  payment 
offered  by  the  Wheat  Beard  Voluntary  Flax  Pool.    Most  of  the  trading  in 
flaxseed  was  on  the  free  market,  with  the  cash  price  fluctuating  around 
$3.75  per  bushel  for  No.  1  C.W.  in  store  at  Fort  William. 

The  current  price  of  linseed  oil  ranges  from  16  to  17  Canadian  cents 
per  pound,  f .o.b.  refinery,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  purchase. 
The  average  price  during  1949  was  18  to  19  cents  per  pound. 

Government  officials  place  the  possible  1950  plantings  at  500,000 
acres  but  members  of  the  Barley  and  Oilseed  Committee  recommended  the 
planting  of  750,000  to  1  million  acres.    Voluntary  pooling  will  continue 
in  force  for  the  1950  crop,  with  the  Government  offering  an  initial  price 
of  not  more  than  $2.50  per  bushel.    This  is  expected  to  act  as  a  counter- 
weight to  any  possibility  of  large  plantings.    However,  one  recent 
development  also  may  have  bearing  on  the  subject.    The  Wheat  Board  has 
announced  that  the  initial  payment  for  I95O  wheat  will  be  $1.40  per 
bushel,  a  reduction  from  the  $1-75  offered  for  1949  wheat.    Whether  this 
will  react  toward  shifting  acreage  to  flaxseed  remains  to  bo  seen. 

Mexico's  I949  flaxseed  crop  was  1.8  million  bushels  compared  with 
1.9  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  United  States  flaxseed  production  of  43.7  million  bushels  from 
4.9  million  acres  was  about  20  percent  less  than  the  record  harvest  in 
1948. 
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A  further  reduction  is  anticipated  in  the  1950  crop  because  farmers, 
according  to  March  1  reports,  expect  to  reduce  plantings  to  k,0  million 
acres.    If  the  intended  acreage  is  planted  and  the  yields,  "by  states, 
are  equal  to  the  l^Hh-kd  average,  a  crop  of  36  million  bushels  would  be 
produced. 

The  1950  support  price  is  $2.32  per  "bushel  for  No.  1  seed,  Minneapolis 
"basis.    This  price  reflects  an  average  support  level  of  60  percent  of 
parity  as  of  April  1950,    The  19^9  price  was  $3  =  99  per  "bushel,  Minneapolis 
"basis. 

European  flaxseed  production  of  9.5  million  bushels  was  more  than 
1  million  bushels  larger  than  in  l$kQ%    Many  of  the  countries  increased 
their  output  but  the  most  notable  expansion  was  in  Sweden  where  both 
acreage  and  production  more  than  doubled. 

Asia's  flaxseed  outturn  was  somewhat  smaller  in  19^9  than  in  the 
preceding  year.    Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Japan  had  smaller  crops,  but  in 
India,  where  most  Of  the  flaxseed  is  groWnT""^6  19^9  crop  of  If. 6  million 
bushels  was  about  2  percent  larger  than  in  19^8. 

Argentina' 3  19^9  flaxseed  production  is  unofficially  estimated  at 
2k  million  bushels,  a  downward  revision  of  1  million  bushels  from  earlier 
forecasts. 

As  of  March  1,  1950,  the  trade  estimated  that  the  stocks  of  linseed 
oil  in  Argentina  were  near  360,000  short  tons,  of  which  350,000  were 
held  by  the  Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Institute.    This  was  a  further  in- 
crease over  the  record  3^-0,000  tons  held  January  1,  reflecting  the  con- 
tinued production  and  small  export  movement,     Stocks  of  flaxseed,  excluding 
seed  requirements,  were  estimated  on  March  1  at  22.5  million  bushels,  of 
which  15*2  million  were  hell  by  TAJ? I.    Crushers  and  producers  retained 
the  balance  consisting  of  7.3  million  bushels,  sufficient  only  for  crush- 
ing through  the  third  quart or  of  1950. 

Largo  contracts  are  awaiting  fulfillment  and  total  disappearance 
this  year  may  be  greater  than  oil  production.     In  January  1950,  the 
United  Kingdom  purchased  50,000  metric  ton  (55; 000  short  tons),  following  : 
this  with  a  purchase  of  60,000  (66,000)  tons  in  early  April.     Other  exist- 
ing contracts  are  10,000  (11,000)  tons  for  France,  and  perhaps  20,000 
(22,000)  tons  for  other  European  destinations,  principally  Western  Germany. 
Total  contracts  for  shipment  after  March  1  appear  to  be  at  least  1*1-0 ; 000 
(15^,000)  tons. 

General  opinion  is  that  small  sales  to  European  buyers,  and  possibly 
to  Australia  and  Japan,  may  furnish  an  outlet  for  perhaps  another  50,000 
(55; 000)  tons  later  this  year.    Allowing  30,000  (33,000)  tons  for  domestic 
use,  the  total  disappearance  in  1950  can  be  forecast  near  220,000  (2^2,000) 
"tons. 
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The  Government  has  set  the  1950-51  price  to  flaxseed  producers  at 
^1  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($3.10  per  bushel),  in  bags  delivered  Buenos 
Aires.    Producers  have  been  asked  to  plant  about  4.9  million  acres  to 
this  crop,  which  would  be  about  80  percent  greater  than  the  2.7  million 
acres  estimated  for  19*19. 

Uruguay' s  19^9  flaxseed  output  has  been  officially  revised  downward 
to  less  than  3  million  bushels  compared  with  4.6  million  in  1948. 
Commercial  sources,  however,  estimate  that  the  quantity  of  flaxseed 
reaching  Montevideo  will  not  exceed  2,4  million  bushels. 

The  flaxseed  industry  in  Uruguay  is  at  a  standstill.  Intermediaries 
in  the  interior  are  holding  comparatively  large  stocks  which  they  have 
bought  from  the  producers  but  are  unable  to  sell  to  the  Montevideo 
crushing  mills  because  there  is  little  or  no  export  demand  for  flaxseed 
and  linseed  oil.    It  is  reported  by  commercial  sources  that  the  only 
exportation  from  the  present  crop  was  around  220  tons  of  linseed  oil. 
The  Government  has  not  yet  announced  an  official  price  for  the  crop  but 
has  published  several  measures  designed  to  promote  the  export  sale  of 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil.    The  Eank  of  the  Republic  announced  that  there 
will  be  no  control  on  the  type  of  currency  used  for  exports.     In  other 
words ,  Uruguayan  exporters  can  offer  flaxseed  to  the  best  market  regardless 
of  the  type  of  currency.    The  Bank  of  the  Republic  still  retains  a  pro- 
vision that  for  every  ton  of  oil  exported,  each  exporter  will  have  the 
right  to  ship  1-. 5  tons  of  flaxseed.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  this 
measure  would  be  set  aside  if  necessary. 

After  reaching  an  output  of  5.1  million  bushels  in  1949,  African 
flaxseed  is  expected  to  drop  sharply  in  1950.    Algeria  probably  harvested 
a  record  crop  since  acreage  was  more  than  4  times  that  of  1948.  Plantings 
for  the  1950  crop  are  about  50  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Morocco 1b 
crop  of  2.4  million  bushels  in  1949  was  that  country* s  second  largest. 
Indications  are  that  1950  production  will  be  greatly  reduced. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  Paul  E.  Quintus, 
Regina  H.  Boyle,  Helen  Francis,  Tilmer  0.  Engebretson,  and  Floyd  E.  Davis. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

ITALY'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  IMPOSTS 
AND  STOCKS  DECLINE ;  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Italy's  production,  imports  and  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  declined  in 
1949 3  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome.    Exports  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  in  1949  were  more  than  7  times  the  1948  level. 

The  country's  1949  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  provisionally 
estimated  by  the  Italian  Tobacco  Monopoly  at  132.5  million  pounds,  or 
10  percent  above  an  earlier  forecast  of  120.4  million  pounds,  This 
compares  -with  a  revised  estimate  for  1948  of  164.1  million  and  151.2 
million  in  1947.     The  decline  in  1949  was  due  both  to  a  decrease  in  the 
area  planted  to  tobacco  and  to  a  lover  per-ac;re  yield.     The  estimated 
1949  production  has  been  classified  by  the  Monopoly  as  follows:  Kentucky 
type  fire-cured  leaf,  43.6  million  poundsj  Oriental,  40.4  million; 
Beneventano,  3.8  million;  Nostrano,  5.9  million;  Bright  Italia  (flue- 
cured),  13.5  million;  Maryland,  5.6  million;  Burley,  11.1  million;  Sub- 
tropical, 7*5  million;  and  other  types,  1.1  million  pounds. 

Imports  of  leaf  in  1949  totaled  8.3  million  pounds,  compared  with 
27.3  million  in  1948  and  29.8  million  in  1947.    Greece  was  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  imported  leaf  in  1949,  supplying  3d  million  pounds, 
or  37  percent  of  the  total.     Other  sources  of  imported  leaf  include  the 
United  States,  Bulgaria,  the  U.S.S.R. ,  Turkey  and  Libya. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  on  hand  as  of  Deceifer  31,  1949,  totaled 
119  million  pounds.    This  compares  with  184  million  on  the  same  date 
in  1948  and  an  average  end  of  year  stock  for  the  prewar,  1935-39,  period 
of  251  million  pounds,     Annual  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  in  terms 
of  leaf  equivalent,  is  estimated  by  the  Monopoly  at  about  93  million 
pounds.    At  this  rate  of  consumption  December  31,  1949,  stocks  were  suf- 
ficient for  only  about  14  months  requirements.     In  the  prewar  period  the 
Monopoly  maintained  stocks  at  a  level  sufficient  for  3  years'  requirements. 

Exports  of  leaf  and  stems  in  1949  totaled  14.6  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  2.0  million  in  1948  and  less  than  hp  million  in  1947.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Netherlands  were  Italy's  most  important  export  outlets 
for  leaf  in  1949.     These  countries  took  4.6  million  pounds  and  2,9 
million  pounds,  respectively.     Other  countries  taking  Italian  leaf  in 
1949  include  Germany,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Argentina  and  the 
United  States. 
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CHILE'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
AND  IMPORTS  DECLINE 

Chile's  19^9-50  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  forecast  at  7  percent 
below  the  1948-1*9  harvest,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Santiago. 
Imports  of  leaf  during  19&9  were  9  percent  below  the  1948  level. 

The  eountryvs  1949-50  production  of  leaf  is  forecast  by  trade 
sources  at  16.0  million  pounds -from  9,725  acres.    This  compares  with 
17.2  million  pounds  from  9,560. acres  in  1948-49  and  13". 0  million 
pounds  from  7,677  acres  in  1947-48.    The  decline  in  production  and  yield 
in  1949-50  is  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  during  the  growing  season. 
The  1949-50  crop  is  expected  to  consist  of  10.5  million  pounds  of 
Paraguayan . type  leaf,  4.9  million  pounds  of  Havana  type  leaf,  550,000 
pounds  of  Virginia  fire-cured  and  about  60,000  pounds  of  Bur ley. 

Chile. is  practically  self-sufficient  in  tobacco  production  *  Only 
small  quantities  of  leaf  are  imported  from  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
for  blending  and  other  special  .purposee .  .  Leaf  imports  during  1949      ,'.  . 
totaled  765,800  pounds,  compared  with  839,800  pounds .during  1948  and 
640,600  pounds  in  1947,    In  addition  to  leaf,  Chilers .customs  returns 
show  imports  during  I949  of  8,777  pounds  of  cigarettes,  6,012  pounds 
of  cigars  and  11,146  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco. 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS  . 

WORLD  RICE  EXPORT  SUPPLIES        •  [  

LARGEST  SINCE  THE  WAR  l/   

Exportable  supplies  of  milled  rice  on  the  world  market  for  shipment 
during  1956  are  estimated  at  9,200  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  .400 
million  pounds  over  1949,  and  less  than  one -half  6f  prewar  exports. 
Large  Western  Hemisphere  crops,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  account  for  most  of  the  gain  over  last  year.    Total  export  sup- 
plies in  Egypt  and  Italy  also  exceed  those  of  1949*  ... 

Export  availabilities  in  the  important  surplus  area  .of  Asia  are 
"smaller  than  in  1949".    Burma  and  Thailand,  the  world's  principal  sup- 
pliers, have  less  rice  to  export,  and  rice  out  of  Indochina  may  be 
limited  to  about  the  volume  of  the  relatively  small  exports  of  1949. 
Robel  activities  in  Burma  and  Indochina  resulted  in  a  failure  to  increase 
production,  hampering  recovery  toward  the  prewar  export  level. 


l/  Because  of  an  error  in  recording  the  estimate  of  the  United  States' 
exportable  supplies  for  1950,  as  released  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
May  1,  1950,  this  article  is  republished  with  revisions  of  the  figures 
for  the  United  States  and  continent  and  world  totals.    The  May  1  estimate 
of  1,500  million  pounds    for  the  United  States  included  shipments  to 
territories,  which  are  excluded  from  exports  for  other  years. 
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HICE  (in  terms  of  milled) :    Exports  from  principal 
countries  of  supply,  average  1936-40,-  annual  1946-4-9, 
and  estimated  export  supplies  for  1950 
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2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
3/  Not  available. 

South  Korea. 
5/  Insignificant,  if  any. 
£/  Including  reexports. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official  sta- 
tistics, reports  of  Foreign  Service  officers,  and  results  of  office  research. 
5/2/50. 
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Burma-8 s  supplies  are  estimated  at  between  1,800  and  2,600  million 
pounds,  consisting,  of  a  reduced  surplus  compa.red  with  the  year  before 
and  sizable  carry-over  stocks  held  in  the  interior  s    Exportation  of  these 
supplies "depends  on  whether  the  rice  is  transported  from  the  interior  to 
ports.    This  in  seme  instances  is  provided  only  under  the  protection  of 
armed  convoys, 

The  surplus  of  Thailand,  supported  by  a  reserve  of  from  hOO  to  600 

million  pounds  from  the  preceding  yearrs  crop,  is  expected  to  approximate 
19^-9  exports.    A  February  agreement  provided  for  the  export  of  220  million 
pounds  from  Korea  to  Japan*    notwithstanding  recent  rice  imports  into 
Formosa  through  Ecng  .Kong  for  use  by  the  military,  up  to  500  million  pounds 
may  be  delivered  to  nearby  countries.  .... 

As  the  result  of  large  rice  crops  in  the  major  producing  countries, 
the  total  exportable  supplies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  estimated  at 
1,900  million  pounds,  or  kOO  million  more  than  19^9  exports.  Surpluses 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  each  are  indicated  to  be  larger  than  in 
the  year  before.    In  Ecuador,  failure  to  export  in  19^9  because  of 
unsatisfactory  prices  resulted  in  tfie  carry-over  of  a  large  surplus. 
Mexico's  exports  are  exported  to  be  aa  large  as  last  year's  record,  and 
Uruguay,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay  have  surpluses  estimated  at  the  record 
quantities  of  33,  16,  and  9  million  pounds,  respectively. 

Italy* a  carry-over  stocks  from  the  preceding  year's  production, 
combined  with  a  favorable  crop  in  19J+9,  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
export  supplies t    Egypt  also  produced  a  good  harvest,  and  while  the 
surplus  is  not  so  large  as  in  19^9,  export  availabilities  are  above  average. 
These  oountries  are  exporting  increasing  quantities  to  European  markets. 

PARAGUAY  INCREASES  • 
RICE  PRODUCTION 

The  19^9-50  rice  crop  of  Paraguay  is  estimated  at  39^7  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  the  previous  year*s  record  of  30.9 
million  pounds,  according  to  W.F.  Lebus,  American  Embassy,  Asuncion. 
Harvesting  began  in  mid-March  and  in  general  the  quality  appeared  good, 
although  in  areas  where  water  eupplies  were  limited  a  decline  occurred 
in  the  yield  per  acre.  v 

Paraguay»s  rice -production  is  about  3  times  as  large  as  10  years 
ago.    Tho  country  was  a  net  importer  until  19^1,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  rice  was  well  adapted  to  the  local  soil  and  climate.  Imports 
declined  thereafter,  and  aince  19^3  domestic  production  has  supplied 
local  needs  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  the  demand. 

At  the  international  rice  conference  held  at  Baguio,    .  Philippines, 
in  March  19^8,  the  Paraguayan  representatives  announced  a  3 -year  plan 
to  increase  their  country* s  rice  production  to  110  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  on  25,000  acres,    Since  that  time  the  Paraguayan  Department 
of  Agriculture  haa  taken  stops  to  implement  "the  program.    However,  suoh 
factors  as  droughts,  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  irrigation,  and  plant 
diseases,  have  impeded  the  realization  of  this  plan. 
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PARAGUAY;    Rice  acreage  and  production, 
average  1936-45,  annual  1946-50 
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Compiled  from  official  sources. 

The  fungus  known  as  "blast",  or  Piricularia  Oryzae,  has  been  par- 
ticularly destructive  in  Southern  Paraguay  in  the  last  season,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  are  attempting  to  combat  the 
disease.    Seed  specialists  of  an  organization  of  Paraguayan  and  United 
States  experts  for  the  improvement  of  Paraguayan  agriculture  are  request- 
ing farmers  to  have  the  seed  tested  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  spread 
of  the  disease. 


Million 
pounds 

6 
17 
19 
16 
12 
20 
26 


Present  plans  call  for  the  purchase  by  the  Bank  of  Paraguay  of  20 
tractors,  20  plows  for  3  furrows  each,  20  disc  harrows,  and  10  threshers 
for  use  in  1950  in  increasing  production.    The  present  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange,  however,  has  prevented  large-scale  purchases  of 
equipment  which  would  increase  rice  production.    One  of  the  greatest 
needs  is  equipment  for  irrigation,  and  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  purchase  of  this  equipment  as  soon  as  foreign  exchange  is 
available. 


In  view  of  the  encouragement  to  increase  rice  production  given  by  the 
Paraguayan  Government  through  the  extension  of  liberal  credits,  the  dis- 
tribution of  federal  lands  for  rice  cultivation,  and  the  purchase  of 
mechanized  equipment  for  low-cost  distribution  to  the  farmers,  it  is 
believed  generally  that  Paraguay's  position  as  a  rice  producer  will  im- 
prove materially  during  the  next  several  years. 

Commercial  agreements  have  been  negotiated  recently  between  Paraguay 
and  Argentina,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Yugoslavia,  and  Western  Germany, 
while  others  are  contemplated  with  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.. 
Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements  Paraguay  undertakes  to  make  avail- 
able agricultural  commodities,  including  rice  in  most  instances,  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles.    According  to  the  Paraguayan- 
Argentine  Agreement  alone,  11  million  pounds  of  milled  rice  will  be  sent 
to  Argentina  during  the  first  year  of  the  accord.    Trade  circles  generally 
believe  the  Paraguayan  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  Paraguay,  will 
buy  most  of  the  1950  harvest  in  order  to  meet  these  commitments. 
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The  preliminary  estimate  of  officially  reported  rice  -exports  during 
19^9  was  only  143,000  pounds  of  milled  rice  to  Finland.    In  addition  to 
the  declared  exports,  about  8  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  are  estimated 
to  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  where  the  prices  were 
higher  than  in  Paraguay.    The  following  quantities  of  seed  rice  were 
imported  in  19^9:    882,000  pounds  of  "Blue  Rose  388"  from  Brazil,  and 
88,000  pounds  of  "Blue  Rose  Common"  from  the  United  States,  or  a  total 
of  970,000  pounds. 

EGYPT  REDUCES  PRICES 
OF  RICE  FOR  BARTER 

The  export  prices  of  Egyptian  rice  exchanged  for  commodities 
acceptable  to  Egypt  have  been  reduced,  according  to  the  American  Embassy, 
Cairo.    The  number  of  items  listed  on  the  price  schedule  has  been 
increased  since  the  previous  list  was  announced,  and  prices  applicable 
to  sales  for  hard  ourrency  remain  unchanged  (see  article  "Egypt  Reduces 
Rice  Prices",  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  20,  I95O) .    The  price  for 
sale  against  offset  dollars  is  now  the  same  as  the  price  for  hard 
currency  sale3  instead  of  the  price  for  barter  deals  as  formerly. 


EGYPT:    Export  prices  of  rice  to  be  exchanged  for 
specified  commodities,  f .o.b.  Alexandria, 
including  export  and  municipal  taxes 
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Approximately  550  million  pounds  of  the  19^9  crop  requisitioned  by 
the  Government  for  export  are  officially  reported  to  bo  unsold. 
Negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  boon  completed  to  date 
because  Egypt  has  not  accepted  payment  in  sterling,  and  the  United  Kingdom' 
has  not  supplied  wheat  to  Egypt  in  exchange  for  rice  at  a  price  acceptable 
to  Egypt.    However,  the  United  Kingdom  reportedly  offered  Egypt  a  top 
price  of  $5.08  per  100  pounds  for  the  Natural  grade  of  rice  and  Egypt 
has  been  holding  out  for  a  higher  price,  with  the  result  that  no  sales 
have  been  made. 
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CEYLON  TO  BUY. 
RICE  FROM  BURMA 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  negotiated  a  rice' agreement  with  the 
Burmese  Government  by  which  Ceylon  will  obtain  approximately  785  million 
pounds  of  rice  during  1950 •    Ceylon  has  already  imported  so  far  in  195° 
about  100  million  pounds  of  Burma1 s  old  rice  crop  and  will  import  another 
100  million  pounds  within  the  next  month  or  so.    No  long-term  agreement 
reportedly  was  reached  with  Burma. 

(Continued  on  Page  465) 
TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

CACAO  REPLACING 
RUBBER  IN  CEYLON 

About  30,000  acres'  of  low -yielding  rubber  estates  in  Ceylon  were 
planted  in  cacao  during  the  last  '3  years,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Colombo  reports.    There  are  about  300  trees  per  acre  in  the  newly  planted 
area,  and  the  trees  are  expected" to  begin  to  come  into  production  by 
1953  and  to  reach  maturity  by  1957.    Around  20,000  acres  of  old  cacao 
trees  now  are  producing  in  this  section,  but  many  of  the  trees  are  over 
60  years  old  and  the  yields  very, low. 

The  cacao  plantings  were  undertaken  in  several  districts  northeast 
of  Colombo  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  erect  cover  for  the  benefit 
•  of  the  rubber  trees.    When- the  yield,  of  rubber,  in  .thia  .area  .  became  . hapa- 
-lessly--low  a-a  a  resu-lt-of  years,  of  defoliation  by  Oidium  disease,  it  was 
decided'to  concentrate  on  cacao  and  eliminate  the  rubber  trees.. 

Present  plantings  on' rubber -cacao  estates/are  made-. directly  under, 
the  rubber  trees  which  supply  shade  to  the  young  cacao  plants.  Rubber 
will  be  eliminated  gradually,  and  suitable  shade ' trees 'will  be  ' substituted. 
The  plantings  consist"  of  about  25  percent  Criollo,  25  percent  Fora3tero., 
and  50  percent' a  cross  between  these  tw6.    They  are  expected  to 'yield' 
around  900  pounds  per' acre  within  10  years,  compared  with 'an  average  yield 
of 'only  about  250  pounds  of 'cacao  beans  per  acre 'from  trees  how "bearing 
in  Ceylon.  ....  ...  

Prospects  for  19^9-50,  in  contrast  with  the  favorable  long-term 
outlook  for  the  cacao  industry,  are  not  encouraging.    Unless  the  spring 
harvest  is  exceptionally  large,  the  total  production  for  the  crop  year 
will  not  exceed  4,500,000  pounds.    This  is  substantially  lower  than  the 
I9U8-49  output  of  around  5,000,000  pounds. 

ECUADOR  EXPECTS  LARGER 
COFFEE  HARVEST  IN  1950  . 

Ecuador's  total  coffee  production  in  1950  now  is  forecast  at  325,000 
bags,  more  than  60  percent  higher  than  the  low • 19^9  output  of  200,000  bags, 
according  to  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Guayaquil.    Allowing  35,000 
bags  for  domestic  consumption,  the  1950  production  is  expected  to  provide 
around  290,000  bags  of  coffee  for  export. 
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Weather  has  been  exceptionally  good  so  far,  and,  if  it  continues 
favorable,  the  quality  of  the  coffee  from  the  1950  crop  will  be  better 
than  that  of  the  .previous  one.    Coffee  is  harvested  in  Ecuador  from  June 
to  August. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  REVISES  CACAO 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST  DOWNWARD 

The  Dominican  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Coffee  and  Cacao  has 
revised  its  forecast  of  x,he  l9'+9-50  cacao  crop  downward  to  55  million 
pounds  from  an  earlier  forecast  of  6l  million  pounds,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Ciuiad  Trujillo.    This  compares  with  an  output  of 
52.5  million  pounds  in  1943-49  and  61.7  million  in  1947-48. 

The  revision  was  attributed  to  unsatisfactory  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  winter.    Heavy  rains  fell  in  the  cacao  area  of  the  eastern 
Citao  during  the  normally  dry  months  of  December  to  February  and  caused 
damage  to  cacao  poda  on  many  trees.    The  unfavorable  weather  also  impeded 
seriously  the  harvesting  of  the  intermediate  (October  to  February)  winter 
crop.    This  crop  amounted  to  17»5  million  pounds,  approximately  12  per- 
cent more  than  the. corresponding  winter  harvest  of  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  quality  was  low  with  a  higher  than  normal  percentage  of  defective 
beans , 

Harvesting  of  the  main  (March  to  June)  spring  crop  has  begun,  and 
results  have  been  less  satisfactory  than  originally  anticipated.  Present 
indications  are  that  it  will  amount  to  about  37.5  million  pounds. 


FATS  AND  OILS 

ARGENTINA  INCREASES  PRICE  TO  FLAXSEED  • 
AND  SUNFLOWER  SEED  GROWERS 

As  an  incentive  to  increased  production  of  Argentina's  raa^or  oil- 
seed crops,  flaxseed  and  sunflower  seed,  in  the  I95O-5I  season,  the 
Argentine  Government  has  raised  the  price  to  producers'.    The  new  price 
for  flaxseed  is  4l  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($3.10  per  bushel)  compared 
with  34  pesos  ($2.57)  for  seed  from  the  I949-5O  crop.    There  is  a  very 
slight  change  in  sunflower  seed,    producers  will  receive  29. 50  pesos 
per  100  kilograms  ($79.68  per  short  ton)  for  seed  from  the  I95O-51  crop 
against  29  pesos  ($78. 34)  for  I949-5O  seed.    Prices  are  for  seed  delivered 
in  bags  on  track  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  new  prices  will  be  paid  only  to  producers  who  work  their  own 
land.    Landowners  who  rent  to  others  on  crop  shares,  and  who  thus  have 
grain  or  oilseeds  to  sell,  will  be  eligible  only  to  receive  the  "basic 
price",  defined  as  the  price  paid  by  the  Government  in  I949-50. 
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The  Argentine  Government  is  asking  growers  to  plant  4.9  million  acres 
to  flaxseed  for  the  1950-5-  crop.    The  Trade  estimate  of  last  year*s  plant- 
ings is  2.7  million  acres,  revised  downward  from  the  previous  estimate  of 
3.0  million  acres,  on  the  basis  of  post-harvest  reports.    The  acreage 
increase  sought  by  the  Government  thus  amounts  to  approximately  80  percent. 
With  average  yields,  this  would  mean  a  crop  of  about  45  million  bus  he  Is- - 
greater  than  any  crop  since  l$k-3~hh  and  equal  to  the  United  States  crop 
of  19^9. 

Growers'  intentions  are  still  indefinite  but  many  observers  believe 
that  the  requested  goal  will  not  be  reached  because  of  shortages  of  Labor 
and  machinery.    A  substantial  increase,  however,  is  possible  due  to  the 
21  percent  increase  in  price. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  acreage  goal  set  for  sunflower  seed,  possibly 
because  1950-51  plantings  will  not  begin  before  October  or  November. 

The  1949-50  sunflower  seed  crop,  now  being  harvested,  is  expected  to 
total  between  800,000  and  900,000  short  tons.    Conditions  of  the  crop  are 
only  fair.    Early  plantings  suffered  severely  from  drought;  late  plantings 
in  January  were  damaged  also  by  dry  weather  although  less  severely.  The 
crop  nevertheless  showed  a  surprising  resistance  to  drought  compared  to 
adjacent  corn  fields  which  were  total  failures.    Abandonment  appears  to  be 
only  a  little  more  than  the  usual  average.    Yields,  however,  are  low  owing 
to  reduced  plant  vigor  and  poor  filling  of  heads. 

Although  the  new  crop  is  expected  to -be  much  smaller  than  the  1.2 
million  tons  harvested  in  1949,  there  probably  will  be  an  exportable 
surplus  of  about  45,000  tons  of  sunflower  seed  oil.    Exports  of  oil  during 
the  calendar  year  1949  were  12,840  tons. 

In  late  December  1949,  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  45,000  metric 
tons  (49,600  short  tons)  of  edible  oils,  including  38,000  (41,900)  tons 
of  sunflower  seed  oil.    This  was  followed  in  January  1950  by  another 
purchase  of  30,000  (33,000)  tons,  including  25,000  (27,550)  tons  of 
sunflower  seed  oil,  and  in  early  April  by  a  third  purchase  of  15,000 
(16,550)  tons.     Sales  of  sunflower  seed  oil  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
shipment  in  1950,  now  total  78,000  (86,000)  tons.    Additional  small  sales 
have  been  made  for  other  destinations,  the  largest  being  5,000  (5,503) 
tons  to  Chile. 

The  100,000  (110,000) -ton  surplus  of  1948-49  oil  thus  is  largely 
sold  and  is  expected  to  move  out  within  the  next  few  months.  Shipments 
in  January  and  February  were  small,  being  only  7,388  (8,l45)  tons,  but 
more  rapid  movement  is  expected  soon  to  clear  storage  space  for  the  new 
crushing  season. 

With  only  45,000  short  tons  potentially  exportable  from  the  new 
crop,  Argentina  will  not  be  under  any  pressure  this  year  to  sell  rapidly 
and  the  market  is  expected  to  be  slow  during  at  least  the  next  6  months. 

The  recent  sales  of  edible  oils  to  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
trade  sources,  were  priced  at  LI  15  per  metric  ton  f .o.b.  Buenos  Aires, 
equivalent  to  14.6  U.S.  cents  per  pound.    This  price  is  a  special 
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concession  from  the  Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Instituted  official 
quotation  which  is  considerably  higher.    The  exchange  rate .applicable 
to  edible  oils  continues  unchanged  at  483-21  pesos  to  100  U  =  S.  dollars. 

Crushers  are  required  by  the  Government  to  pay  a  minimum  price  of  29 
pesos  per  100  kilos  ($78.34  per  short  ton)  when  buying  I949-5O  seed  from 
growers.    Actual  prices  at  present  are  near  30  pesos  ($8.1.0%)  basis 
bagged  on  track  at  ports.    The  surplus  of  oil  above  domestic  requirements 
will  be  purchased  from  crushers  by  IAPI  at  1.55  pesos  per  kilo  (20.9 
cents  per  pound)  delivered  in  bulk  f .a.s.    At  the  applicable  exchange 
rate  of  13-53  pesos  to  one  pound  sterling,  this  is  about  the  same  as  the 
price  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom,  without  allowing  for  IAPI's  additional 
handling  costs. 

The  maximum  retail  price  for  refined  vegetable  oil,  sold  in  bulk 
at  Buenos  Aires,  is  I.90  pesos  per  liter  (28.6  cents  per  pound).  Many 
consumers,  -however,  pay  3  to  4  pesos  (45  to  60  cents  per  pound)  for 
better  quality  packaged  oils. 

'Low  yields  rather;  similar  to  those  a  year  ago  are  expected  in  the 
peanut  harvest  now  in  progress.    Planting  was  encouraged  by  favorable 
weather,  reaching  about  445,000  acres,  but  serious  damage 'from  drought 
in  January  and  February  ended  hopes  for  a  good  crop.    The  trade  now  expect 
production  near  110,000  tons,  moderately  above  last  year,  but 'well  below 
the  early  expectation  for  154,000  tons. 

: Prices  to  producers  for  this  year's- crop  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Last  season  the  IAPI  paid  60  pesos  per  100  kilos ' of  uhshelled  nuts 
($lo2.10).    This  price  was  considered  very  attractive,  and  growers 
apparently  expect  at  least  an  equal  payment  this  year. '  Very  likely  the 
official  price  this  year  will  be  established  as  a  minimum  for  direct 
sales  by  producers  to  crushere,  without  intervention' of  IAPI.. 

Both  cotton  area  and  yields  appear  somewhat  greater  this  year  than 
last.    Total  production  of  cottonseed  is  being  forecast 'hear  220,000  tons, 
compared  with  •' 200 ,000  last  yean    Allowing  20,00(3  "tons  for 'seed,  the 
quantity  available  for  crushing ■ this  season  may  be  "200; 000  tons. 

•Production  of  cottonseed  oil  from  this  seed  is  forecast  by  the  trade 
at  20,000  tons.    Much  of  this  will  be  available  for  export  as  local 
consumption  is  largely  sunflower seed  oil;  or  sunflower seed -peanut  blends. 

•According  to  recent  reports,,  crushers  in  the  cotton  region  are  paying 
100  pesos  per  metric  ton  ($27.00)  for  cottonseed.    A  large  portion  of 
the  crop  is  crushed  in  combined  gin-oilmill  plants  where  operators  buy 
seed  cotton  at  an  overall  single  price  for  -fiber  and  seed. 

The  principal  source  of  rapeseed  for  crushing  is  the  cleaning  of 
flaxseed  and  cereals.  '  Commercial  plantings  last  season  were  negligible. 
Opinions  on  the  quantity  that  may  be  available  differ  widely,  ranging 
between  3,000  and  10,000  tone.     In  any  case,  the  production  of  oil  will 
be  very  small,  probably  only  1,000  to  2,000  tons.    Domestic  use  is 
negligible  and  practically  all  will  be  available  for  export. 
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MALAYAN  PALM  EXPORTS 
EXCEED  PREWAR  LEVEL 

Palm  oil  exports  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  during  1949  totaled 
61,882  short  tons,  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  1948  and  30  percent  over 
the  prewar  average.    Almost  98  percent  of  the  total. went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    Total  exports  for  the  years  1950-52'  have  been  contracted  for  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Food. 

MALAYA:    Palm  kernel  and  palm  oil  exports,  1949 
with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Country 


Canada  

United  States 
Denmark  . . . 
France  .... 
Germany  . . . 

Italy   

Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe 
Burma  .... 
China  .... 
Cyprus  . . . 
Hong  Kong 
India  .... 
Indonesia 
Japan  .... 
Thailand  . 
Syria  .... 
Other  Asia 
Egypt  .... 
Other  Africa 
Oceania  .... 
British  Possession 
Other  countries 
Total  .... 
l/  Preliminary . 


Palm  kernels 


Average 
1935-39 


226 

1,410 
134 
1,304 
2,115 
2,897 


46 


8,132 


1948 


1,^77 


805 
,967 


T&9 


1949  1/ 


Average 
1935-39 


1,216 
1,726 


2,291 
4,560 


9,793 


Palm  oil 


9,599 
608 


922 
293 

■  87 
251 
109 
52 

10,416 
569 


1948 


:  56 

!  1,270! 

!  Loo 

:  234 

23,270 

:  52,290 

:  60,575 

54  I 

:  17 

146 

187 

1  45 

I  14 

:  1 

463 

908 

!   .  17 

:  454 

35 

102 

:  1 

101 

159 


47,360  :  5IS%£g 


1949 


1/ 


123 
283 
72 

1 
1 

 24_ 

61,882 


American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 


Estate  production  during  the  past  year  is  reported  at  .56,600  tons 
against  50,700  in  1948  and  almost  64,000  in  1940.    Current  production 
is  expected  to  be  3  to  5  percent  above  the  1949  level.    The  quantity  of 
palm  oil  produced  other  than  on  estates  is  not  reported.    Stocks  of  oil 
amounted  to  4,328  tons. 
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Malayan  pain  kernel  exports  totaled  9,793  tons  in  19^9,  or  35  percent 
more  than  in  the  previous  year  and  20  percent  above  prewar.    The  United 
Kingdom  took  ^7  percent  of  the  total. 

Production  in  19^9  was  reported  at  11,700  tons  against  about  9,500 
in  19^8.    Year-end  stocks  amounted  to  827  tons. 

PORTUGAL'S  OLIVE  OIL 
PRODUCTION  ABUNDANT 

Eeturns  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that  Portugal's  production 
of  edible  olive  oil  for  the  19^9-50  season  was  abundant  and  comparable 
with  that  of  the  best  years  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  according 
to  the  American  Embassy.  Lisbon.    The  official  estimate  has  been  increased 
to  100,000  short  tons.    The  Trade,  however,  considers  this  estimate  to  be 
very  conservative  and  expresses  the  belief  that  production  should  equal 
or  exceed  that  of  19^7,  which  totaled  102,900  tons  and  which  was  exceeded 
only  in  1937,  the  record  year  of  109,200  ton-production. 

Distribution  to  the  Trade  from  November  1  until  the  end  of  March  of 
the  new  crop  of  edible  olive  oil  is  estimated  at  20,200  tons.  Consumption 
of  edible  olive  oil  during  the  year  19^9  has  been  estimated  at  60,600  tons 
compared  with  70,000,  the  average  for  the  previous  k  years.    At  the 
present  rate  of  distribution  total  consumption  this  year  should  be  about 
64,000  tons. 

Total  stocks  of  edible  olive  oil  on  hand  on  March  1  were  79,400  tons. 
The  Portuguese  Government  is  contemplating  building  up  a  carry-over  stock 
of  some  25,000  tons  as  a  reserve  against  a  possible  poor  crop  this  year. 
On  the  basis  that  an  additional  40,000  tons  is  required  for  consumption 
and  that  a  stock  of  25,000  tons  is  to  be  held  over,  approximately  10,000 
tons  will  remain  available  for  export. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  19^9  exports  of  edible  olive  oil  at  2,330 
tons  against  4,259  in  1948,    The  largest  quantities  were  sent  to  Brazil, 
Angola,  and  Mozambique.    Prices  fixed  by  the  Government  for  this  season's 
olive  oil  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  past  2  year 3,    Depending  on  the 
grade  of  oil  the  wholesale  prices  range  from  11.40  to  13.10  escudos  per 
liter  (20  to  23  cents  per  pound)  and  the  retail  prices  from  12.00  to  13. 70 
escudos  (21  to  24  cents). 

On  December  3,  1949,  the  Minister  of  Economy  authorized  the  export 
of  olive  oil  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  fixing  maximum  prices  of  sale, 
but  without  any  limitations  as  to  amount.    These  prices  ranged  from  21.15 
to  22.35  escudos  per  liter  (37  to  39  cents  per  pound).     However,  actual 
prices  ruled  generally  from  18.00  to  19.30  escudos  (32  to  34  cents  per 
pound) . 
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On  Maroii  lh,  ±950,  the  Guild  of  Olive  Oil  Exporters  informed  its 
members  that  exports  of  olive  oil  .would  be  permitted  up  to  a  total  of 
1,100  tons  under  the  following, conditions : 

Olive  oil  in  drums  (less  than  3  degrees  acidity) :    No  limit  on  price 
with  the  understand Ing  that  an  assessment  of  1.02  escudos  per  kilogram 
(1,6  cents  per  pound)  will  "be  paid  to  the  Guild  of  Olive  Oil  Exporters 
and  to  the  National  Olive  Oil  Board „ 

Olive  oil  m  tins  (less  than  1.5  degrees  acidity) :    Minimum  fixed 
prices":    1,0(30  ""escudos  per  case  of  40  tins  of  1  kilogram  each  (43  cents 
per  pound);  1,344  escudos  per  case  of  50  tins  of  1  kilogram  each  (42 
cents  per  pound). 

Exporters  feel  that  they  will  find  difficulty  in  exporting  at  such 
high  prices,  which  are  out  of  line  with  the  current  quotations  of  pro- 
ducers in  other  European  countries.    Should  they  succeed  in  exporting 
the  1,100  tons  authorized  at  the  prices  mentioned,  more  authorizations-- 
up  to  7,700  tons  or  more --are  expected  to  follow «, 

Production  of  inedible  olive  oil  this  year  has  been  estimated  at 
7,700  tons  compared  with  2.200  in  194'8  and  9,400  in  1947.    During  1959- 

1948,  all  inedible  olive  oil  was  consumed  locally,'  mostly  by  the  soap 
industry,  and  exports  were  prohibited.    As  there  is  no  shortage  of  other 
cheaper  oils  available  for  the  soap  aid  chemical  industries,  it  is  offi- 
cially estimated  that  about  3,300  tons  are  available  for  export  this 
year,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  authorize  such  export 

Local  prices  are  6.50  escudos  per  kilograms  (10  cents  per  pound), 
Most  foreign  buyers  are  offering  only  6  escudos  (9  cents). 

GREECE'S  OILSEED  OUTPUT 
SHOWS  INCREASE 

Greece  increased  oilseed  production  in  1949  by  29  percent  over 
194S--55,100  short  tons  against  42,770  tons,  respectively,  according 
to  the  American  Embassy,  Athens.    Detailed  output  for  1949  wa'a  as 
follows:   'cottonseed,  34,170  tons;  sesame  seed,  10,470;  sunflower  seed, 
2,760;  tobacco  seed,  3,300;  peanuts,  1,100;  and  flaxseed,  118,100  bushels 

The  consumption  of  edible  seed  oil  in  Greece  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  olive  oil  due  to  the  strong  national  preference  for  the  latter 
even  at  higher  prices  than  those  of  competing  oils.     Following  the  short 
olive  crop  of  1948  and  consequent  sharp  rise  in  olive  oil  prices  Greece 
imported  considerable  quantities  of  vegeta.ble  oil  to  serve  as  a  curb  on 
rising  olive  oil  prices,    A  total  of  19,460  tons  was  brought  in  during 

1949.  Recently,  the  Government  placed  edible  oils  on  the  free  import 
list  as  a  further  means  of  bringing  internal  prices  of  olive  oil  more  in 
line  with  world  market  prices. 
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GREECE;    Oilseed  production,  1949  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


460 


Oilseed 


;  Average 
:  1935-39 


1947 


Cottonseed  :  38.830  s  23,150 

Sesame  seed  :  11^130  j  10,530 

Flaxseed  2/  :  78, 740  :  98,420 

Sunflower  seed  , «  •  3/  :  3/ 

Peanuts   :  3 1  i  3/ 

Tobacco  seed  ,'7,720  ;  3,300  

1/  Preliminary.  '2/  Bushels.  3/  Not  available- 
American  Embassy,  Athens. 


1948  ' 

1949  1/ ' 

25,790  i 

34,170 

8,270  ■ 

10,470 

98,420  : 

118,100 

1,980  : 

:  2,760 

660  ! 

t  1,100 

3,300 

:  •  3,300 

Greece  has  a  total  of  64  screw-type  oil  presses  having  a  daily 
crushing  capacity  of  about  39°  tons  and  23  solvent  presses  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  approximately  85  tons. 

Wholesale  prices  of  oilseeds  and  oleomargarine  declined  during 
1949.    Quotations  on  the  Athens -Piraeus  market  during  December  averaged 
1,600  drachmas  per  oka  (3«78  cents  per  pound)  for  cottonseed;  8,500 
drachmas  .(20.10)  for  sesame  seed;  and  16,000  drachmas  (37*84)  for 
oleomargarine . 

ARGENTINE  FISH  OIL  OUTPUT 
IN  1949  DOWN  FROM  1948 

Argentina's  production  in  1949  of  fish  oil,-  from  the  sabalo  and 
other  fresh  water  fish,  is  estimated  by  the  Argentine  trade  as  1,210 
short  tons,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    This  is 
a- decrease  of  about  one-fifth  from  the  trade's  estimated  output  of  1,650 
tons  in  1948.    Production  in  1Q46  and  1947  previously  had  been  estimated 
officially  at  1,052  and  2,209  tons,  respectively. 

Exports  in  1949  of  sabalo  oil,  which  is  of  the  crudest  type  and  is 
used  for  tanning  purposes,  totaled  only  534  tons.    This  was  a  sharp  decline 
from  the  1,660  tons  exported  in  1948.    Germany  was  the  sole  importer  of 
Argentine  fish  oil  in  1949,  reducing  its  importation  by  nearly  half  from . 
the  previous  year.    Other  countries  importing  Argentine  fish  oil  in  1948 
in  addition  to  Germany  were  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States. 
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Prices  for  sabalo  oil  currently  are  weak.    Consequently,  Argentine 
dealers  anticipate  a  further  decline  "both  in  production  and  export  in  1950. 

The  sabalo  are  caught,  principally  in  the  Plata  River  with  smaller 
catches  in  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers,    Most  of  the  fishing,  carried 
on  in  the .summer  months  with  crude  motor  .launches,  is  done  with  nets  or 
seines.    Horses  are  sometimes  used  tp  beach  the.  catches  of  fish  which 
are  immediately  boiled  whole  in  large  vats  and  the  oil  then  separated. 

ARGENTINE  WHALE  Oil  OUTPUT  DOWN.;  . ■' 

WHALING  OPERATIONS  DUE  TO  EXPAND 

Production  of  whale  oil  in  Argentina  in  19^9-5°  is  estimated  by  the 
trade  at  9,370  short  tuns, ■ or  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  •■ 
season,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    The  revised 
estimated  output  in  19^8 -^9  is  9,920  tons.    In  1946-47  and  19^7-48  pro- 
duction was  officially  estimated  at  9,180  and  9,750  tons,  respectively. 

The  reduction  in  whale  oil  output  in  19^9-50  is  attributed  to  un- 
usually stormy  weather  and  rough  seas  which  limited  operations  around 
South  Georgia  Island  in  the  Antarctic. 

Exports  of  Argentine  whale  oil  in  19^9  continued  primarily  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  smaller  quantities  going  to  Denmark  and  Germany. 

Argentine  whaling  operations  will  be  expanded  in  1950-51.    The  new 
factory  ship  the  "S.S.  Juan  Peron, "  alleged  to  be  the  world's  largest 
whale -processing  unit,  is  expected  to  be  equipped  in  time  to  operate 
during  the  next  pelagic  whaling  season  beginning  in  December.  Scheduled 
for  launohing  in  England  in  April,  and  reported  as  costing  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  $6  million,  the  vessel  will  hold  about  30,000  tons  of 
whale  oil  and  related  by-products.    Ten  500-ton  whale  catcher  boat  a, 
ordered  from  Japan,  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  with  the  new  factory 
ship  by  the  time  the  1950-51  season  gets  under  way.    Argentina's  pelagic 
whaling  operations  will  be  carried  on  out  of  South  Georgia  Island  where 
Argentine  whaling  interests  have  operated  a  land  station  under  a  21 -year 
lease  granted  by  the  British  Colonial.  Office  in  late  June  19^8.* 

CUBAN  LARD  AND.  TALLOW  SITUATION 
FIRST  QUARTER  1950,  AND  YEAR  19^9  l/ 

Lard  production  in  Cuba  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  has  been 
negligible,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Havana,  because  the  cur- 
rent low  price  of  imported  lard  has  discouraged  domestic  abattoirs  from 
rendering.     Imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  have  been  large,  and 
consumption  in  the  January -March  period  probably  reached  an  all-time  high. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*ITCTE:  For  Japan's  whale-oil  production  in  1949-50,  see  Late  News  -  page  441. 
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Imports  of  lard,  and  rendered  pork  fat  into  Cuba  in  the  January- 
March  period  of  this  year  have  "been  large,  totaling  19,000  tons  or  a 
monthly  average  of  roughly  6,300  tons  (see  table).    Virtually  all  of  ^ 
this  has  come  from  the  United  States.    This  quantity  wag  somewhat  smaller, 
however,  than  the  abnormally  large  volume  of  20, 900- tons  imported  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1949- -a  monthly  average  of  nearly  7,000  tons --but 
was  still  at  least  twice  the  volume  imported  in  the  first  quarter  cf  the 
years  1947  and  19^8  as  well  as  the  comparable  average  volume  in  191+3-46. 

Cuba,  relying  on  imports  for  the  dominant  share  of  its  lard  re- 
quirements, has  been  the  largest  single  outlet  .for  United  States  lard 
in  each  of  the  last  3  years.     Imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  in 
"19^9  were  the  largest  of  any  postwar  year.     Imports  in  1949  totaled 
64,075  tons,  an  Increase  of  60  percent  from  the  average  volume  of  the  2 
preceding  years,  and  70  percent  from  the  average  annual  quantity  in  the 
1943-46  period.    The  removal  of  United  States  export  controls  early  in 
1949  enabled  Cuban  importers  to  obtain  deliveries  on  the  many  large 
orders  they  nad  placed  in  the  United  States.  .  . 

Inedible  tallow  production  in  Cuba  in -the  first  3  months  of  1950, 
unlike  that  of  lard,  has  been  considerably  greater  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1949- -the  result  of  more  and  heavier  cattle  coming  to  market. 
Imports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  have  been  slightly  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    And  consumption  has  exceeded 
by  a  substantial  margin  that  cf  the.  January -March  period  of  1949. 

Imports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  into  Cuba  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950,  have  totaled  some  3,900  tons --or  a  monthly  average 
of  1,300  tons  (see  table).    This  tonnage  was  not  only  one-fifth  greater 
than  the  volume  imported  in  1949  but  exceeded  substantially  the  im- 
ported quantities  in  the  comparable  quarters  of  1947,  1948  and  the 
average  for  the  period  1943-46. 

Cuban  imports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases-  in  1949  were  substan- 
tially greater  than  in  either  of  the  2- preceding  years  as  well  as  in 
the  1943-46  period.    The  total  quantity  imported  last  year  was  14,885 
tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  3°  percent  from  either  1947  or  1948.  This 
was  a  marked  increase  from  the  average- of  •  8, 660  tons  imported  ir?  the 
1943-46  years.   ... 


(See  accompanying  tables  on  following  page) 
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CUBA:  imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat,  by  months, 
average  1943-46,  annual  1947-49,  and  first  quarter  1950 


(Short  tons) 

Month 

:  Average 
.  1943-46 

;  1947 

;  1948 

;  1949 

;  1950 

January  ,  m«i  i  it  •••• 

February  

March,  

April.  , , . . 

May. .  „  0  

June  ,..........<,,..  , 

July. .....  0  

August  ,  ,  ; 

September  ,..»..,... 

October   : 

November . . .  0  .»,..„. 

December  : 

Total  " 

I.  3,032 
i  3,083 
2,351 
:  3,347 

3,008 
:     4,443  , 
3,359 
3,400 

2,313 
2,429 
4,322 

I  4,328 
!  3,194 
l  1,515 

:  1,949 

■     s  ocA 
\    z> , 

:  2,326 

:  2,968 

:  4,290 

:  1,727 
;  4,742 
:  5,019 
•  2,359 

!  386 
;  2,876 
1  5,l4l 
:  1,174 

1      *+,  OcLO 

r  3,366 
:  3,510 
:  4,577 
:  1,767 
>  1,269 
5,043 
:  4,579 

1  3,684 
:  8,250 
5  8,994 
:  2,o8l 

.  J,±J7 

:  3,794 
:  4,594 
:  5,182 
:  3,218 
:    4,462  : 
:  6,340 
:  8,317 

:  7,420 
:  5,680 
il/  5,908 

;  37,561 

19^23 

38/319 

64,075 

l/  Preliminary  estimate. 
American  Embassy,  Havana. 

CUBA:    Imports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  by  months, 
average  1943-46,  annual  1947-U9,  and  first  quarter  1950 

(Short  tons)  l/ 

:  Average  : 
Month                .  19ij.3^6 

1947  ; 

1948  ' 

1949  : 

1950 

May, ,                                   :    1> 609  ; 

:  200 

1,022  ! 
;  '  376 
•       562  , 

1,273  ! 

1,832  : 

1,178  . 

1,660  : 
580 

1,160  : 
924  : 
270  j 

264  : 
1,419 
•    1,498  ; 
406 
2,212  ■ 
,  .647 
1,144  : 
1,081  : 
732  : 
.     313  : 
604  : 
1,318  . 

908 
1,548  : 
845  i 
902  ! 
1,730 

1,434  ! 
1,201  . 
1,458  . 

805  : 
1,259  : 
•  1,046 

1,749  : 

1,434 
1,293 
2/  1,213 

11,537  ■ 

11,638  : 

14,885  : 

1/  Gross  weight, 

2/  Preliminary  estimate. 


American  Embassy,  Havana. 
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Total  hog  numbers  in  Detsnark,  according  to  the  March  25  census,  reached 
3,234,000  "head,  about  .1  million  head  above  a  year  earlier*    They  now  exceed  the 
'prewar  total  by  97,000  head*    Bred  sow  numbers  were  9,000  head  above  those  of 
March  19^9.    Sow 3  to  farrow,  according  to  the  most  recent  census,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  20  percent  or  39,000  head  above  the  previous  February  census. 

In  the  past  several  months,  the  number  of  sows  farrowed  was  too  small  to 
maintain  numbers  in  line  with  available  feed  supplies.    This  general  situation 
apparently  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bred  sows.    Some  decrease  in 
feedgrain  prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  probably  contributed  to  some 
degree  to  the  increase  in  bred  sow  numbers.     (For  other  comparative  data  3ee 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  10,  1950.) 

DENMARK:    Hog  numbers  (entire  country  including  towns) 
f^terch  25,  1950,  With  comparisons 


Date 


December  30,  1948 
February  12,  I9U9 
March  25,  1949  . . , 
December  50,  19U9 
February  12,  1950- 
March  26,  1950  , 
I7~  Includes  bocirs. 


>OW3 


Bred 


Total 


Suckling 
Pigs 


1,000  : 

I,  coo 

1,000 

j  1,000 

•  1,000 

nead 

head 

:  head 

:    head  j 

head 

:  176 .  l 

249  : 

:.  .  410 

:     1,276  , 

1,944 

200  . 

235 

.    '  509 

i     1,291  : 

2,094 

227 

•      31^  : 

!  528 

:     1,348  : 

2,200 

205  . 

:'  344 

:  844 

:  1,920 

3,120 

197 

330 

i  .  759 

:     2,016  ! 

:  3,117 

236 

353' 

683 

:  2,161 

3,214 

Pigs  and 
slaughter 
hogs 


Total  l/ 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SELLING 
SEASON  CUT  SHORT  \J 

The  1949-50  main  wool  selling  season  concluded  much  earlier  than 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  good  progress  at  the  auctions.  The 
only  auctions  in  April  have  consisted  of  small  offerings  at  Ballarat 

l/  A  thorough' analysis  of  the  world  demand  and  supply' situation  and  its  effect 
upon  United  States  wool  growers  'and  manufacturers  is  presented  in  Foreign 
Agriculture  Report  No.  48  recently  published  in  connection  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Research  and  Marketing  program,    Single  copies  of 
this  report,  United  States  Wool  and  Its  Relations  to  the  World  Situation,  are 
obtainable  from" tne  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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and  Geelong  for  the  first  week  of  the  month  and  a  3  day's  series  in  Melbourne 
from  April  17  to  19  when  37,500  bales  were  of fered  f or  sale. 

All  sales  in  April  were  well  attended  and  full  clearance  was  effected 
under  brisk  competition  from  United  Kingdom,  Western  European  countries  and 
Australian  mills,  with  support  from  the  United  States  and  substantial  pur- 
chases by  the  U.S.S.R.  toward  the  closing  of  the  Melbourne  series.  Prices 
for  comebacks  and  fine  crossbred  type  approached  the  market  peak  in  January. 

The  roster  of  sales  for  May  and  June  includes  auctions  at  all  centers. 
Supplies  of  wool  for  the  balance  of  tho  season  will  consist  mainly  of  late 
summer  and  autumn  shorn  clips,  lambs'  wool,  crutchings  and  other  oddments. 

00TT0N  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN 
FRANCE  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  France  continued  at  a  high  level  in  February 
1950,  totaling  98,000  bales  {kQO  pounds  not),  as  compared  to  82,2^+0  bales 
during  the  corresponding  month  last  year.    Cotton  consumption  in  the  3  months' 
period  (December  19^9  through  February  1950)  averaged  better  than  100,000 
bales  per  month  or  equal  to  the  prewar  average  and  about  10  percent  above  the 
average  consumption  of  the  past  3  seasons.    The  chief  reason  for  increased 
consumption  was  France's  improved  raw  cotton  supply  position. 

Imports  during  the  first  7  months  (August  through  February  1950)  of  the 
current  season  were  reported  at  7^0,000  bales  or  nearly  100,000  bales  larger 
than  the  659,000  bales  consumed  during  this  period.  Cotton  stocks  in  France 
were  reported  at  1+20,000  bales  on  February  28,  1950.  This  represents  over  k 
months' 'supply  at  present  rates  of  consumption. 

(Cotton-Price  Quotations  on  Page  I+67) 

GRAMS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 
(Continued  from  Page  U53) 

TURKEY'S  GRAIN 
PROSPECTS  GOOD 

Prospects  for  the  1950  grain  crop  in  Turkey  are  promising,  with  the 
harvest  beginning  in  June  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  the  poor  outturn 
of  19^9.     The  acreage  seeded  to  grain  in  the  fall  of  19^9,  which  includes 
virtually  all  of  the  small  grain  acreage,  was  reported  somewhat  larger 
than  the  acreage  for  any  recent  year.    Conditions  throughout  the  winter 
favored  the  development  of  fall  sowings  and  an  above -average  grain  harvest 
is  forecast,  if  favorable  weather  continues. 
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Warm  weather  and  ample  rainfall  continued  into  December,  giving 
the  fall-sown  grain  a  good  start.    Root  development  was  strong  before 
cold  weather  set  in  in  mid-January.    Good  snowcover  protected  the  grain, 
and  winterkill  was  negligible,  according  to  reports.    This  favorable 
season  contrasts  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  last  year  when  early 
winter  weather  set  in  before  seeding  was  completed.    In  addition  to  the 
bad  start,  a  spring  drought  further  cut  yields  on  the  reduced  acreage. 

Following  that  poor  harvest,  grain  imports  were  sizable,  with  about 
10  million  bushels  of  wheat  imported  from  June  1  through  March  15.  Im- 
ports of  other  grains  also  were  larger  than  usual,  though  minor  compared 
with  wheat  imports.    Turkey  is  normally  a  net  exporter  of  grains  though 
not  on  a  large  scale.    Imports  of  wheat  during  the  current  season  came 
principally  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  though  smaller  quantities 
were  imported  from  Syria  and  Trans  Jordan-- and  small  quantities  contracted 
for  Were  being  loaded  in  Pakistan  and  Hungary  for  shipment  at  the  end 
of  March . 

CUBA  DROPS  BREAD 
PRICE  CONTROL 

Bread  price  controls  are  to  be  discontinued  in  Cuba  under  the  terms 
of  a  resolution  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  in  late  April. 
Recent  price  drops  and  large  stocks  of  wheat  flour  on  the  local  market 
make  the  act  possible,  according  to  an  announcement  by  the  Minister, 
which  called  it  part  of  the  Government's  policy  of  restoring  normal 
commercial  conditions  wherever  possible.    Free  competition  is  expected 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  bread.    The  Minister  cautioned,  however, 
that  if  there  should  be  any  increase  in  bread  prices  he  would  immediately 
review  the  price  situation  including  that  of  special  breads  and  crackers, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  included  under  price  controls. 
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(Continued  from  *?age  465) 

COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
OH  WORLD  MARKETS 

Tile  following  table  sIkws  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign- Esrfcete 

converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON;    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.  S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  lorsatlon 
kind,  and  quality 

:  Date 
:  1950 

 J  

;    Unit  of 
\    we  ight 

;  Unit  of 
[  currency 

:  Price  in 
;  foreign 
1  currency 

:  Equivalent 
:  U.S.  centa 
;  per  pouna. 

Alexandria 
.  — . .... . 

:Kantar 

:  99.05  lbs. 
,  it 

>  " 

:  Candy 

:  (o4  lbs, 

.      11  . 

tMaund  : 
:  32.28  lbs. 

:  Tallari 

_  j 

■■i/ 

*s  I     ion  r\r\ 
■g/  69O.CO 

\         74.00  . 
nc  no 

Ashmouni,  F«G8F,. 

Karnak,  Good. 

Karnak,  F.G.F. .  ••  s  . 

Bombay 

<jariia,  Fine. .*.„..*..., 

Broach  Vi Jay,  Fine..,;.. 
Karachi 

4f  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine.., 

Often?  oi,^     0  r*  -ni-_„ 

coyj!  bina,  b.u-. ,  ime.oo 

.  5—4 
:  5-3 

►  t! 

►  ■  •* 

>  ii 
■  •* 

:  Rupee 
,  ti 

.  11 

»       10. 5U 
:  18.37 

|  .  27.13 
on 

289F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine 

>  It 

«      ti  , 

.  ii 

77.00  : 

\  28.23 

Buenos  Aires 

:  5-4 

-MexriC  oon 
:  2204.6  lbs. : 
:Sp.  quintal  ; 

Peso 

:      4050.00  - 

38.02 

Lima  ; 

Tanguis,  Type  5.. ....... . 

:    5-3  : 

•  101,4  lbs.  : 

Sol  ; 

:2/    370.00  \ 
j       435.00  . 

24.64 
28.96 

Pec  if  e  : 

feta,  Type  4....c.,  ; 

Sertao,  Type  5....,  - 

•    5-4  j 

Arroba 

•  33,07  lbs.  : 
11  , 

Cruzeiro  : 
11  , 

185.00  j 
(not. 

30.44 
available) 

Sertao,  Type  4,  ...»  ■ 

I! 

IT  , 

n  , 

225.00  ; 

37.02 

Sao  Paulo  ; 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5.,,..,.: 
Torre on  : 

Middling,  15/16".,......; 

Houston -Galveston -New  j 

5-3  : 
5-4  : 

11  , 

Sp.  quintal  j 
101 A  lbs.  : 

TI  , 

Peso  : 

182.00  \ 
240.00  i 

29.94 
27,36 

Orleans  av.  Mid,  157l6"  ; 

11 

Pound  : 

Cent  : 

32.05 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.  S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 


l/  Prices  omitted  from  last  week's  table:    Alexandria,  April  27,  1950,  in  tallari* ■; 
per  kantar  with  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parenthesis,  Ashmouni,  Good  113.25  (65*65); 
Ashmouni,  F.G.F.,  108.25  (62.75);  Karnak,  Good,  7^.30  (44.23);  Karnak,  F.G.F., 
68,80(39.88).    2/  Nominal. 

CORRECTIONS:  Ashmouni,  Good,  quoted  100c,32,  April  13,  1950,  Bhould  be  103.15  (59J9)j 
April  20;  1950,  100,25,  should  be  102.50  (59.42). 
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(Continued  from  Page  )<L\l) 

( .81;  cent)  for  Tanguis  and  12*98  solos  (.90  cent. )  for  Pins*  Additional 
local  taxes  that  vary  at  different  ports  range  from  .35  ;"°1  (  »02  cent)  at 
Chincha  to  2«50  sol^s  (.17  cent)  at  Canete  and  Lala. 

In  summarizing  the  above  figures  the  cotton  export  taxes  are  now 
computed  at  177.53  to  179.68  soles  (12.22  to  12. 36  cents)  for  Tanguis  and 
about  193  soles  (l3»28  cents)  for  Pima.     Prices  paid  in  April  by  foreign 
buyers  for  Pima,  Type  1,   (l-ll/l6  inch  staple)  f.o.b,  Peruvian  ports  (mostly 
Pa  it  a )  averaged  around  63-S  soles  (l;7.ll;  cents).    This  price,  as  illustrated 
above,  is  thus  composed  of  I4.3O  soles  or  29»59  cents  to  the  grower,  193 
soles  or  13,28  cent?  in  direct  taxes  and  62  solos  or  U»27  cents  bo  cover 
brokerage  fees,  insurance,  interest,  and  miscellaneous  handling  costs. 


United  S hates  cotton  exports  of  J06tQQQ  bales  of  500  pounds  gross 
(686,000  running  bales' )  ir  March  1950  were  bhe.  largest  for  any  month  since 
February  I9I1O •    This  figure  is  considerably  larger  then  general  expectations 
a  month  ago  and  brings  bhe  total  for  August-March  I9U9-50  to  3,907,000 
bales  (3,75^000  running  bales')  compared  with  3,103,000  Dales  (2,063,000 
running  bales)  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.    A  table  of  exports  by 
destinations  is  being  prepared  for  early  publication  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets . 


